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of war and conquest, of England in South
Africa, of Europe in China, of his own republic
in the Philippines; the discussion, pointed and
controversial, but not altogether hostile, of the
power and meaning of Christian Science; the
discussion, brilliant in spite of prolixity, of who
was Shakespeare; and, most of all, the dis-
cussion of heaven and hell, of God and the
devil, of man and immortality, in terms not
known in the Sunday School at Hannibal,
Missouri, in 1850.
In such work as this, after humour for its
own sake was gone, and romance had simmered
into sentimentality, Mark Twain was still a
master.
One pauses a moment to consider some of it.
On Shakespeare one must not linger. The
ashes of controversy fan too soon into a flame.
But in the opinion of many unqualified people
Mark Twain's Is Shakespeare Dead? is the best
piece of Shakespearian criticism ever attempted.
He proves conclusively that Shakespeare was
not Shakespeare.
But his writings on peace and war, conquest
and imperialism, merit a longer mention.
It was just in this closing period of Mark
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